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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



THE TIFF. 



(Frontispiece.) 



P. Korle, Painter. 



P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 




HIS picture, by M. Korle, a Continental artist, is 
only one of various ways of illustrating the old 
saying of which few who have now lived to be 
wedded couples have not at some period or other 
of their " courting " experiences felt the truth — 
that "the course of true love never did run 
smooth ; " but an old classic writer says, " The 
quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love ; " and such, it may be 
presumed, will be the case of the pair here, notwithstanding the 
gentleman walks out of the room with the air of offended dignity, 
and the lady looks thoughtful and somewhat discomposed, as if 
she had allowed her tongue too much latitude to please her swain ; 
and thus, it may be supposed, the matter will remain till the next 
meeting, when the breach will undoubtedly be repaired. The 
story is sufficiently explained by the bearing and attitude of the 
lovers, for such they are undoubtedly, malgri the appearance they 
present as we see them. The figures are well painted, and have 
about them a style of artistic elegance. 



THE COUNTRY BLOSSOM. 
J. H. S. Mann, Painter. F. Holl, Engraver. 

Under the poetic title of ' The Country Blossom,' a pretty 
English girl is here represented by the pencil of an artist whose 
pictures of a somewhat similar kind have for many years been 



hung in the galleries of the London Royal Academy. The young 
lady — for she is evidently above the peasant class, though of rural 
type, and not " city bred " — is seated apparently on a mossy bank, 
under a group of trees, arranging a bouquet of roses, not, how- 
ever, gathered from the wayside hedges, but cultivated by the 
skilful hand of the gardener, and fitting emblem of herself— a 
sweet rose of England. Her costume is adapted to the place and 
circumstances : she wears on her head a kind of gipsy hat and 
feathers ; a scarf has been thrown over the shoulders, but so 
loosely and carelessly that it is falling off; and a thin neckerchief 
is tied over her bare neck and bust. She is so surrounded by 
trees and shrubs that we get the merest peep only of the sceneiy 
beyond, but that little is a picturesque bit, lightened up by the sun 
glittering on a small lake in the middle distance. 



ODIN. 



Sir E. Landsber, R.A., Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 



There is not much to be said, and much need not be said, 
respecting the subject of this engraving, which represents the head 
of a famous hound that belonged to Mr. William Russell. The 
original picture, exhibited at the British Institution in 1836, was a 
full portrait of the animal, and is reported to have been painted in 
twelve hours at one sitting : certainly the head of the dog is as in- 
stinct with that life and intelligence which Landseer was wont to 
give to his canine friends as any head he ever painted. The sub- 
ject was so popular that it has been twice engraved ; first, in 1839, 
by Thomas Landseer, A.R.A., and afterwards by Mr. W. H. Sim- 
mons : it is now engraved, for the third time, by Mr. C. G. Lewis 
expressly for the Art Journal. 



THE PARIS SALON OF 1879. 



11. 




T is greatly the fashion to extol the works of M. 
Puvis de Chavannes, whose critics have evidently 
reached to a point of assthetic culture to which 
ordinary mortals are powerless to attain. The 
misty realms, peopled with wan ghosts, which 
his pencil delights in setting before us, may be 
the ultra-divine in Art, but they certainly are not 
Nature. Avoiding the prevailing exaggeration of realism, he has 
run into the opposite extreme. Faint visions are these of his 
'Prodigal Son ' and ' Young Girls on the Seashore,' wherein pale, 
haggard personages look vaguely through veils of all-pervading 
fog. 

An idealist, too, is M. Henner, but he at least is linked to the 
actual world by the chain of colour. This year he sets before 
us in his ' Eclogue ' a dream of the Golden Age, wherein nude 
nymphs disport themselves amid dusky trees and turf, which re- 
ceive no light from the azure-gleaming sky. But that perhaps was 
an atmosperic effect peculiar to the Golden Age. At all events, 
the flesh-tints in this picture are charming, warm, and melting, to 
the eye, with a peach-like effect that is wholly indescribable and 
exceedingly beautiful. Henner is one of the few great masters of 
colour whereof the modern French school can boast. 

It is not often that an artist, no matter how gifted, can take an 
oft-represented and hackneyed theme, and so present it as to lend 
the subject a new vitality and freshness. This difficult task has 
this year been performed by M. Olivier Merson in his fine picture 
of ' The Repose in Egypt.' This. work is one of those that fill 
the eye with a reposeful sense of ideal beauty, joined to an impres- 
sion of finished and striking execution. The scene represents the 
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Desert beneath the unclouded rays of a tropical moon. Joseph 
lies sleeping on the sands in the foreground beside an expiring 
fire, whose thin thread of smoke rises straight and column-like in 
the motionless atmosphere. " His ass is tethered beside him, its 
saddle lying on the sands. To the left rises a colossal Sphinx in 
granite, and in a niche of the pedestal beside the huge image the 
Virgin has sought refuge with the infant Jesus in her arms. The 
mystic light surrounding the Divine Child lends to this portion of 
the picture a spot of warm colouring. All else is pale with the 
soft shadows and silvery lustre of a moonlit night. Earth and 
heaven alike seem hushed in deep repose around the slumbers of 
the Saviour of the world. Less charming, less original, but of vi- 
gorous execution, is M. Merson's other picture representing ' St. 
Isidore at Work in the Fields '—the saint prays while an angel 
guides his plough. M. Merson's claims to the Medal of Honour 
were warmly urged by many of his artistic brethren, so long as 
that supreme recompense was denied to Jules Lefebvre on account 
of his being a member of the jury. 

M. Gervex's audacious and worldly pencil is well fitted for the 
representation of the scenes of modern society. Very strong in 
execution is his ' Return from the Ball,' with its effective blending 
of lamplight and daylight, the skilful management of the masses 
of white introduced, and the subtle perfume of elegance that per- 
vades the whole. We are in the boudoir of a fashionable lady, 
who with her husband has just returned from a ball. Evidently a 
quarrel has arisen between the married pair. The lady weeps, 
sunk down upon a couch in the foreground of the picture. Her 
dress of delicate amber tulle floats in airy folds over the couch, 
and her bouquet has fallen unheeded to the floor, while she presses 
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her lace handkerchief to her streaming eyes. The gentleman sits 
sulky and impassive in the background, and unbuttons his glove 
with an air of stolid ill-humour. The morning light shines through 
the white silken shades drawn down over the windows, and a lamp 
burns with a pale golden lustre on a table at one side. The talent 
of M. Gervex shows to the best advantage in this striking picture. 
He has been less successful with his ' Portrait of Mademoiselle 
V ,' a likeness of a red-haired damsel in a lilac gown. 

The ' St. Cuthbert ' of M. Duez was one of the noteworthy 
works of the Salon from the hour of its opening ; and the fact that 
it has won for its creator one of the three first medals awarded 
by the jury has of course brought it even more prominently into 
notice. M. Duez, like M. Gervex, has heretofore been devoted to 
the reproduction of scenes from modem life ; his transformation 
into a successful painter of religious subjects is therefore some- 
what surprising. Nevertheless he has succeeded in the new line 
that he has adopted, and that is the great point to be gained. His 
' St. Cuthbert ' is a triptych. In the first division thereof we see 
the saint as a shepherd-boy watching his flock by night, and be- 
holding the soul of St. Aidan, his patron, go by him like a thin 
flame. In the central division the saint, now become a bishop, is 
traversing a desolate wild, guided by a peasant-boy. A sea-eagle 
brings a fish to the saint and his guide to save them from starva- 
tion. The head of St. Cuthbert is very finely painted, and its 
strong, rugged features contrast finely with the boyish lineaments 
of the guide, who kneels in amazement at the saint's feet on be- 
holding the miraculous arrival of the heaven-sent food. In the 
third division the saint, now a haggard, lean old man, exhorts the 
birds who are devouring his fresh-sown grain to be gone and leave 
him unmolested, and the birds obey. 

If the first medal bestowed upon M. Duez appears to have been 
fully merited, we cannot say so much for that which M. Morot ob- 
tained with his ' Bataille des Eaux Sextiennes,' wherein he has de- 
picted a band of the women of ancient Gaul successfully defending 
a camp against the Roman soldiery. This vast canvas, crowded 
with figures in violent action, attracts neither by inherent beauty 
nor by striking merit of execution. The colouring is cold and 
crude, the composition confused, the figures and faces of the fe- 
male warriors are each one more horrible than the other. The 
principal virago, who grins hideously at her adversary from the 
central group, is quite calculated to put any number of Romans to 
flight by the sheer force of her ugliness. Probably the jury in be- 
stowing this medal sought to recompense painstaking endeavour 
on the part of the young artist rather than actual achievement. 

The third of the three first medals was taken by M. Maignan, 
whose ' Christ calling unto Him the Afflicted ' is a powerful and 
solidly-painted work, much in the style of J. P. Laurens, yet free 
from any tinge of plagiarism or of imitation. Enthroned on a 
lofty platform sits our Saviour, not the transfigured Divinity, but 
the Man of Sorrows, he who " was acquainted with grief," extend- 
ing forth the folds of his mantle as though summoning the sor- 
rowing to come and take refuge beneath its shadow. On the 
ground, at the foot of this lofty throne, are grouped various forms 
of human anguish — a mother holding in her arms the corpse of 
her soldier-son, a fair young girl in mourning-garments kneeling 
beside a bier, a haggard old man, and other images of despair 
and woe. Something of the same key-note is struck in this fine 
picture as in the exquisite ' Vierge Consolatrice ' of Bouguereau, 
but the pain depicted is greater, and the tenderness is less in this 
later work than in that pathetic image of maternal anguish and 
celestial consolation. 

Among the winners of the second medals may be cited M. Mo- 
reau de Tours, whose chief picture, ' Extatique,' is powerfully 
painted, though the subject is peculiarly disagreeable. A woman 
in a religious ecstasy is undergoing the painful trial of a partial 
crucifixion. Her outstretched arms are nailed to a cross laid flat 
upon the ground. Her unwounded feet rest upon a cushion, and 
a second cushion supports her head and is half hidden in the tan- 
gled masses of her hair. She is young and beautiful, despite the 
frenzied glare of her eyes, which are fixed upon a brilliantly-illumi- 
nated page representing the Crucifixion in a gorgeous Bible which 
a priest holds open before her. A cynical gentleman in powder 
and brown velvet looks on inquiringly, as does also a woman on 
whom the contagion of the sufferer's frenzy seems to be gaining. 
There is good and solid work in this repulsive picture ; the head 



of the elegant noble in the background being especially remark- 
able by its execution. M. Pelez has secured a second medal with 
his unpleasant ' Death of the Emperor Commodus.' There is 
some good modelling in the nude form of the dead emperor and 
on that of the athlete, who has just strangled him, but the colour- 
ing is cold, and the veiled figure of Marcia lacks dignity and im- 
pressiveness. 

Among the "honourable mentions " we note with pleasure the 
names of two of our young countrymen, Messrs. Mosler and Sar- 
gent. The ' Portrait of M. Carolus Duran,' by the second, must 
be noted as among the most successful portraits in the Salon. 
The picture by Mr. Mosler is entitled ' The Return.' It would 
have been more appropriate to have called it ' Too late ! ' The 
scene is the interior of a peasant's hut. In a quaint bed-place, 
resembling a berth on board ship, shut in with carved doors like a 
closet, lies the corpse of an aged woman, the wrinkled features set 
in the calm dignity of eternal repose, showing placid beneath the 
lighted candles that burn beside the body. A black-robed priest 
stands at the head of the bed and looks down at a haggard form, 
crouching prostrate with hidden face beside that couch of hushed 
repose. It is the prodigal son of the household, returned, alas ! 
too late. The stalwart figure is clothed in rags, the naked feet are 
soiled with clay. Want, it may be crime, has set its seal upon the 
wanderer. He has sought his home once more, only to find it 
desolate. Maternal love, that so long awaited him there, has been 
driven forth, and death has entered and taken possession. This 
wonderfully pathetic scene is treated with a breadth of execution 
and sobriety of detail that leave nothing to be desired. We shall 
watch with interest for the future productions of Mr. Mosler's 
pencil. 

Among the other noteworthy American pictures we must men- 
tion ' The Fencing-Lesson,' of Mr. Walter Gay, very beautiful in 
colour, and with something of the subtle charm of Fortuny's man- 
ner in the execution. The effect of light on the principal fencer is 
exceedingly good. If, as we hear, this artist is a very young man, 
we have to chronicle a noteworthy dibut among our Paris trained 
artists. Miss Dodson, whose ' Decorative Panel ' at the Universal 
Exhibition of last year attracted so much attention by its warm 
yet delicate colouring, has sent a life-sized figure of * Deborah,' 
that is very remarkable in colour and in effects of drapery. The 
head of the prophetess is also extremely well painted. The pose 
of the figure is constrained, however, and the movement of the 
right arm is not wholly natural. Mr. Loomis's ' Viola ' is an ad- 
mirably executed figure of a page carrying a goblet on a salver, 
but it is hardly one's ideal of Shakespeare's gentle heroine. His 
' Presentation du Pretendu,' showing a smart little maid-servant in 
the act of introducing her future bridegroom, a stalwart soldier, to 
her master, is also remarkably well painted and attractive. Of 
the contributions of Messrs. Pearce, Lippincott, Bridgman, Blash- 
field, and Hyneman, I have already spoken. In fact, the American 
element in the Salon this year is unusually attractive and im- 
• portant. 

To return to the subject of the French pictures, we find in M. 
Gamier a notable instance of misplaced talent. He can paint 
well, and he has a passion for the nude. The union of these 
qualities has made ere this of their fortunate possessor a great 
artist. But such is not the case with M. Gamier. His works, 
and notably the principal one that he exhibits this year, are well 
calculated to give weight to the oft-reiterated objections against 
the representation of the undraped female form. His large paint- 
ing, entitled ' Temptation,' has two fatal defects. It is indelicate, 
and it is not beautiful. His unclad women are coarse, and the 
whole sentiment of the picture is revolting. There is a dash of 
broad fun in his other work, ' La Kermesse.' The scene repre- 
sents an avenue in the height of a German fair. Down the narrow 
road come with linked arms a band of merry dancers ; buxom 
Frduleins aglow with health and jollity, and bouncing warriors in 
flaming Moyen Age uniforms of yellow and scarlet. The central 
personage, a broad-chested High Mightiness in a plumed cap, 
kicks up his heels in irrepressible glee, while his comrade on the 
left snatches a kiss from the round red cheek of his blooming 
partner. In the foreground, three Capuchin monks pace solemnly 
onward on the very path of the dancers. One glues his eyes to 
his breviary with a sour look ; another, a fat old fellow with a red 
nose and rotund paunch, lifts his eyes and hands to heaven in holy 
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horror ; while the third, a pale young stripling, steals a backward 
glance at the merry-makers, and seems in nowise shocked at the 
sight. This bright little scene is painted with much force of exe- 
cution, and is full of humour and vivacity. 

M. Dagnan-Bouveret, whose ' Burial of Manon Lescaut ' was 
one of the gems of last year's Salon, has deserted this season the 
realm of sentiment and pathos for that of Parisian mirth and 
persiflage. His picture represents the visit of a wedding-party of 
the working class to the studio of a cheap photographer, in order 
to get their pictures taken in their festal attire. Any one familiar 
with the physiognomy of such parties as they traverse the Champ 
Elysees or disport themselves in the Bois de Boulogne, will recog- 
nise the fidelity with which the peculiar traits of the group have 
been fixed upon canvas by the painter ; the self-satisfied air of the 
bridegroom, and the unaccustomed look of his fine clothes (his 
shiny boots are much too big for him), the bride clinging to his 
arm with her best smirk upon her pretty face, and the stiff look of 
her hands encased in gloves that arc too long on the fingers ; the 
maternal anxiety of the old matron who is arranging a fold on the 



white dress ; and, finally, the holiday airs and general attitudinising 
of the whole party, are all deliriously humorous and realistic. 
The photographer, crouching within the dark drapery of the 
camera, is just about to commence operations. The groom's 
" best man," to while away the time, puffs a cloud of cigar-smoke 
into the face and eyes of a chubby, insulted-looking boy. The 
little details of the picture, the white light from the skylight, the 
faded table-cover, the gay but cheap carpet, the flowered chintz of 
the arm-chair, are all touched with observant and practised skill. 
The composition of the picture is admirable. 

M. Saint-Marceau obtained the Medal of Honour in the sculp- 
ture department with his ' Genius guarding the Secret of the 
Tomb.' There is much weird originality about that strange, 
Egyptian-featured being who, poised in a sitting posture of singu- 
lar grace and ease on a lofty pedestal, holds to his breast a sepul- 
chral urn. The modelling of the legs and torso is beyond all 
praise, and the head is full of expression. This powerful work is 
certainly the finest statue, from a comparatively unknown hand, 
that has been seen in the Salon for years. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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E have already spoken of a few of the more note- 
worthy pictures in the third gallery at the Royal 
Academy. Of those in the same room which 
yet claim our notice, Mr. G. Clausen's ' The 
Night brings Rest : North Holland,' deserves 
early attention. The subject is one not unfre- 
quently selected by artists of the younger English 
school ; but in Mr. Clausen's hands it has received the most skil- 
ful and thoroughly un-English treatment. His picture, indeed, is 
replete with the love of other methods, and of admiration of other 
masters than those usually followed in England. The scene de- 
picted is a canal-bank in Flanders, with women hauling boats and 
reapers returning home along the top of the dyke. The grassy 
bank and the figures above contrast vigorously with a sky flushed 
with the roseate hues of the setting sun. In the foreground the 
water with the reflected sky, and the female figures against the 
grass, balance the composition, which is charming in its originality 
and full of observation of Nature. Mr. Clausen is one of the 
younger contributors to the exhibition ; to judge from his work of 
this year, before he has attained the age and dignity of a veteran 
(pursuing his art, meanwhile, with diligence and care), he should 
have given us examples of which the English school will have 
reason to be proud. As usual, we find in the Academy some 
charming illustrations of the power of J. C. Hook, R.A., in the 
treatment of marine subjects. His three pictures represent three 
Scottish scenes of great beauty. In each we have the same ad- 
mirable perspective, the same stretch of brightly verdurous coun- 
try, the same expanse of deep-blue sea washing in and out of 
sunlit coves as is to be noticed in the majority of his paintings. 
' Little to Earn and many to Keep ' is a delightful rendering of 
the pleasanter side of Kingsley's poem. A weather-beaten fisher 
has just landed from his boat, and is met on the margin of the 
beach by the children of his family. A strapping wench, inured, 
like the sailor, to the rude beatings of wind and spray, leads a baby 
which he stoops to kiss ; while a little lad, brother to the baby, 
essays to lessen the father's toil by relieving him of a load of 
newly-caught fish, and a pair of sea-boots almost as big as the 
youthful Samaritan himself. ' Mushroom-Gatherers ' depicts the 
headland of a long range of sea-cliff with a barelegged girl and 
boy, Scotch lassie and lad, engaged in gathering the somewhat 
unprofitable but toothsome edible fungi concealed in the rich green 
grass. ' Tanning Nets ' is the title of Mr.~Hook's third contribu- 
tion, and, like his other two pictures, is redolent of the sea air, and 
warm with the sunshine and brightness of a midsummer sky. 
Within our limited experience of living marine painters, we know 
of none so thoroughly charming in this special department of Art- 
work as Mr. Hook. A fool — if we may be permitted the expression 



— may understand and learn to admire Mr. Hook's pictures. They 
are bits of Nature, of the sunniest and brightest description, to be 
appreciated by every one who can appreciate Nature herself. It 
needs a person of some mind, and knowledge of the technicalities 
of Art, thoroughly to grasp the meaning of Turner's skies, and 
the turbulent energy typical of some of his marine pieces ; not so 
with the examples of Mr. Hook, which a child will stay to "gaze 
upon. We all must have seen something of the sea in its gentler 
mood, something of boats dipping over wavelets, something of 
seaside folk in summer-time, and of their rough but kindly ways ; 
and if we have seen such things and have known such people, 
then we cannot fail to admire the pictures of Mr. Hook. Rarely 
or never do we find him depicting the sea in angry mood, with 
lowering clouds overhead and leaden-looking water lashed into 
foam by boisterous wind. He loves to take us on a summer ex- 
cursion — to lead us to a pebbly cove, sheltered by flower-crowned 
hills, and there to leave us, basking in the sun, watching the 
rippling eddies playing over and about the rocks, where the chil- 
dren plash in the pools and search for variegated shells and tiny 
and interesting Crustacea?. Mr. Colin Hunter is no unworthy dis- 
ciple in the school of the elder Academician, albeit the younger 
painter's seas are at times more troublous and sullen. A good 
example of Mr. Colin Hunter is ' Their Only Harvest,' a boat's- 
crew of seaweed-gatherers off the western coast of Ireland. The 
picture is teeming with life. One might almost listen for the lap- 
ping of the purple-tipped waves against the boat's side, so vividly 
is the motion of the sea expressed in this vigorous piece of marine 
painting. Mr. Hunter's skill has met with fitting recognition in 
the fact of his work having been purchased for the Royal Academy 
under the terms of the Chantry bequest. 

Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A. (elect), discovers somewhat of a ten- 
dency to the comic in all his works, and his contributions of this 
year form no exception to his general inclinations in this respect. 
' Old Friends ' might very well stand as the original of an illustra- 
tion for a wayside sketch by the late Mr. Charles Dickens. Two 
old sailors meet in a ship-breaker's yard, and contemplate with 
sorrowful interest three wooden figure-heads which have seen good 
service afloat. The initiated in naval mysteries might be able to 
trace in the bluff lines of these effigies a resemblance to Nelson, 
and the accepted portraits of Caledonia and Bellerophon, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Royal Navy. In days gone by, before 
the advent of eighty-ton guns and turreted ships, to display an 
ignorance of the war services of the three-deckers above named, 
was to confess to a depraved and vitiated patriotism which, in the 
neighbourhood of Chatham or of Devonport, ,would have been 
reproved with oaths sundry and deep. We can fancy Mr. Marks 's 
' Old Friends ' to have been shipmates on board all three of these 



